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gan to be drawn out. Pasteur, who scarcely dared
believe in these bright hopes, was consulted about
the situation, size, etc., of the future building, and
looked forward to obtaining the help of Raulin,
his former pupil, when he had room enough to
experiment on a larger scale. The proposed site
was part of the garden of the Ecole Normale,
where the pavilion already existing could be
greatly added to.

On March 10, [1868] Pasteur started for
Alais, where his arrival was impatiently awaited,
both by partisans and adversaries of his experi-
ments on silkworm disease.

On his arrival he found to his joy that those
who had practised seeding according to his rigor-
ous prescriptions had met with complete success.
Other silkworm cultivators, less well advised,
duped by the decoying appearances of certain
broods, had not taken the trouble to examine
whether the moths were corpuscled; they were
witnesses and victims of the failure Pasteur had
prophesied. He now looked upon pebrine as con-
quered; but flachery remained, more difficult to
prevent, being greatly dependent upon those
accidents which traverse the life of a silkworm*
Some of those accidents happen in spite of all
precautions, such as a sudden change of tempera-
ture or a stormy day; but at least the leaves of
the mulberry tree could be carefully kept from